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OCIAL doctrine was established for modern thought by the use 
S of two frames of reference. To the one was given the name, the 
State of Nature. By the other was intended the state of society 
itself, the Civil or Political State. In this manner two contexts of 
discourse were indicated. The problems of the sciences of society 
were to receive a dual treatment; or, if not a dual treatment, they 
were to be located and defined by reference to two contrasted sets 
of ideas. In this fashion the terminology for social science came to 
possess a systematic ambiguity. ‘‘Right,’’ for example, has one 
meaning if it be referred to the first frame of reference—it is then 
“natural right.’’ In the contrasting reference, it has a radically 
different meaning; right is ‘‘civil’’ or political right. In principle, 
if not in fact, every term of discourse for social science possessed 
this twofold employment. The frames of reference were frequently 
clothed in words suggesting an historical point of view, and the 
Civil State was represented as following upon the State of Nature. 
Precedents for this manner of expression were established by Plato 
and Aristotle. But these suggestions of historicity may be laid 
aside as metaphorical. Nothing is lost, at any rate, of the essential 
thought of Aristotle, Hobbes, or Spinoza if their language be con- 
strued without historical reference. When this is done, the State 
of Nature and the Civil State appear as frames of reference, or as a 
twofold method of analysis. 

The difficulties, with respect to subject-matter, method, and aim, 
of modern social science are reflections of this duality of viewpoint. 
Which frame of reference defines the problem of social science? 
Or are both necessary, and in what sense? The terminology of the 
State of Nature has long been abandoned. But the uncertainties 
symbolized in this and contrasted phrases persist to this day. It 
may well be the case that the predicaments of social science might 
be alleviated, if not abolished, provided we could but determine, not 
what these frames of reference have meant, but rather what they 
should mean. Unfortunately, it happens that I can contribute to 


1 Read at the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, Harvard University, Dec. 29, 1936, as a 
‘ontribution to a symposium on ‘‘ Philosophical Problems in the Social Sciences.’’ 
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the latter only in so far as I am competent to interpret the historical 
movement. 

Nature, as every one knows, is a word loaded with metaphysical 
implications. Unhappily, in modern usage, it does not imply a 
single metaphysical point of view, but rather an unorganized assem- 
blage of metaphysical ideas. Just as the career of physical science 
has been determined by a conflict of metaphysics of Nature, so in 
parallel fashion the career of the social sciences has been guided by 
implicit but conflicting metaphysical ideas. The meaning and fune- 
tion of the two frames of reference will reflect the metaphysical dis- 
tinctions upon which they are based. The metaphysical assumptions 
of social science, whatever they may be, have been in large measure 
determined by the metaphysical assumptions of science as a whole, 
but more particularly of so-called physical science. 

For both good and ill, a pervasive and diffused Cartesianism has 
been the major element in the submerged metaphysics of modern 
science, physical and social. If not the Cartesian metaphysics in a 
literal sense, then at least a general metaphysical point of view, best 
represented by Descartes, has been the chief element in the secret 
metaphysics of the sciences. The sciences, it is true, have remained 
stubbornly plural, and this is foreign to the spirit of Cartesianism. 
The ‘‘natural’’ (or ‘‘physical’’) and the social sciences at one 
moment attract, at another repel, each other. This is a capital 
illustration of infidelity to the Cartesian spirit with fidelity to un- 
fortunate Cartesian ideas. Moreover, some scientists repudiate 
metaphysics; and this, from the Cartesian standpoint, is intellectu- 
ally impossible. In this, I venture to assert, Descartes was correct. 
The repudiation of metaphysics by scientists, social or otherwise, has 
been an illusion. The contrast of the State of Nature and the Civil 
State, and the confusions in the interpretations of them, support the 
contention. 

The Cartesian philosophy purported to be a metaphysics pro- 
vided for science. Whatever its failures, it proposed to define the 
unity of Nature. The system of the sciences, then, was to be an ex- 
haustive exploration of the content of Nature. The outcome of the 
sciences, to whatever extent they might promote efficiency by a sub- 
division of labor, would therefore in principle reflect the metaphysi- 
cal unity of origin in the definition of Nature. Descartes, denying 
the pertinence to natural inquiry of concepts of purpose, on the 

ground that their employment would be an impertinence with re- 
spect to the deity, established the sciences as positive and descriptive. 
Descartes determined the unity of nature in such a way that tele- 
ology is systematically irrelevant. The system of the sciences, Te 
flecting this unity of metaphysical ground, could constitute, i” 
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effect, a single science describing the whole of existence. For pur- 
poses of science, Descartes separated Being and the Good. The physi- 
cal sciences at least have worked in the Cartesian perspective. The 
social sciences, unable to accept the Cartesian scheme, and yet equally 
unable to resist its attractions, have remained in uncertainty. 

The metaphysics of science, however, has been more confused than 
Descartes could have wished. He misinterpreted his own ideal, and 
therefore is largely responsible for confusion. The uneertainties of 
science have been aggravated by the unabating pressure of the Aris- 
totelean tradition that Descartes proposed to supplant. Modern 
science, Platonically mathematical in aspiration, sympathetically 
Aristotelean in its empirical devotion, has paradoxically shared in 
this repudiation of Aristotle. It is one thing, however, to banish 
Aristotle in words; it is another to banish him in fact. The per- 
vasive Cartesianism of modern science has been at every moment 
disturbed by a furtive nostalgic Aristoteleanism. For the social 
sciences the conflict has been peculiarly distressing. How can they 
be at once Cartesian, disavowing all teleological and normative in- 
terests—-and thus be respectably ‘‘scientific’’—and at the same time 
Aristotelean, viewing their subject-matter in terms of the Good? If 
the State of Nature be the subject-matter of social science; if the 
State of Nature be a part of Nature; and if Nature be what the 
Cartesian spirit of physical science defines it to be, how in these con- 
ditions can social science be more than an incident in a universal 
science of phusis, of physics? We shall have abolished the duality 
of reference at the cost of abolishing social science. If, on the other 
hand, there be a legitimate social science, and if social science be 
entitled to membership in the system of the sciences, an Aristotelean 
concept of Nature, modernized perhaps, must be introduced. In a 
profound sense, Aristotle and Descartes are really united in spirit, 
even though modern thought is disturbed by an incessant collision 
of the ideas of the one with those of the other. 

This unity of spirit—if I may speak imaginatively—has long 
since been recognized by Aristotle and Descartes. Dwelling, as they 
do, in Elysian Fields, their companionship is haleyon. Walking in 
pathways where daffodils bloom unendingly, there is between them 
no conflict of ideas. In possession of all science and metaphysics, 
they must survey the struggles of earthly philosophers with dispas- 
sionate regard. I have wondered, however, whether Aristotle, enjoy- 
ing the privileges of age, may not with gentleness and fatherly 
reproof chide his younger companion. The younger philosopher of 
science, I conjecture he will say, failed to recognize his unity of 
spirit with the older philosopher of science. The Stagirite may urge 
that the Hermit of Holland had compromised their common ideal. 
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To the one as to the other, the sciences constitute a system, and 
Nature is the object of the system. For each, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between Nature’s apparencies and Nature’s concealed or- 
ganization. But Descartes, so Aristotle may assert, misinterpreted 
the function of such distinctions. They are forced upon the ra- 
tional soul, it is true, but only because they reside within Nature. 
In his eagerness to reveal a far-flung deployment of the concepts 
that define the Being of Nature, Descartes denied the Good. In the 
interests of science, he defined Nature in such a way that no system 
of science could be achieved—and this, in more than one sense. Be- 
cause of this many ills have beset those who have come after Des- 
cartes. 

It is the function of the physician to cure disease, and Aristotle 
was a physician. But diagnosis must precede treatment. The 
Stagirite, eminent as diagnostician during his worldly sojourn, will 
rejoice, I think, because the ills for which Descartes was so largely 
responsible have been diagnosed by John Dewey and by Alfred 
North Whitehead. Aristotle, in the Elysian Fields, understands 
Dewey and Whitehead, and to the depth of his insight no mere 
mortal can attain. I hope that the two Elysian immortals are chari- 
table towards me and will not punish my hubris by Jovian bolts. I 
crave, too, the indulgence of the two immortals whose companionship 


we are privileged to enjoy. A mere layman, I shall misunderstand 
and misuse their diagnoses, thus imperilling my philosophical life. 
Depending on their unfailing kindliness to mere mortals, I shall take 


this risk. 

Whitehead has insisted that the modern philosophy of science is 
shot through and through with the fallacy of the bifurcation of 
Nature. For natural philosophy, he has said, everything per- 
ceived is within Nature—the red glow of sunsets as well as the mole- 
cules so dear to men of science. To this, I venture to say, Aristotle 
gives Olympian approval. It is possible that he would give this 
diagnosis a more sweeping employment than its author intended. 
Nature comprises sunsets and molecules. But Nature also com- 
prises men, with their nutritive, animal, and rational souls, and the 
consequences of their activities. All that comes into being through 
human institution, all of that which the Sophist described as Nomos, 
falls within Nature. Because man, a portion of Nature, is com- 
present with all other portions, natural philosophy must discourse, 
not of molecules and waves alone, but equally of the red glow of 
sunsets. For the same reason, Nomos falls within Nature, and dis- 
course concerning Nomos is a part of natural science. Nature, if we 
seek to understand its intelligible structure, requires many distin 
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tions. The cleavages, however, lie within Nature—and, for Aristotle, 
failure to recognize this leads to the fallacy of bifurcation. 

The Stagirite, in his parental chiding of Descartes, according to 
my conjecture, will refer to the Deweyan diagnosis as well. The 
diagnosis of Dewey, if a layman may state it, runs somewhat as 
follows. Modern thought is cyclical. Everywhere marked by a 
largely unrecognized metaphysical bias, the movement of thought 
and its final outcome are metaphysically pre-determined. Dewey, 
like Aristotle, would hold Descartes largely responsible. The 
sciences reflected and conserved in their organization the ontological 
dualism and its associated ideas. Methodologically indifferent to 
much of Nature’s apparency, the physical sciences took advantage 
of these ideas to ground the bifurcations of Nature. The universal 
science, of which Descartes had dreamed, fell into two portions, into 
physical and psychical natural science. The word ‘‘Nature,’’ in- 
deed, came to be virtually restricted to physical nature, and this 
nature is a realm of existence but not of value. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon details. In consequence of the whole situation, so 
runs the Deweyan diagnosis, the results of science and metaphysics 
are predetermined. This is true even where the spirit of revolt 
is expressed, for the revolt is couched in terms given meaning 
largely by the original matrix of ideas. In particular, asserts the 
Deweyan diagnosis, this cycle occurs when epistemology leans upon 
psychology, and metaphysics is developed from this epistemology. 

It is probable, I think, that the thirteenth century instigated the 
movement to question the unity of Nature. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between the Creator and Creation implies, almost by verbal 
definition, the unity of Creation. Creation is the subject-matter for 
natural knowledge, and the science of created things should reflect 
a unity of being that is also a unity of design. If, for example, 
there be unity of Creation; if the sciences of creatures in principle 
form an integrated system ; and finally, if angels be creatures, as they 
are: then angelology is an integral portion of the science of Nature. 
To deny this would suggest that angels are a mere afterthought of 
the Creator, and this would be impiety. But St. Thomas had 
difficulty with the angels, and perhaps with human souls. He too 
committed the fallacy of bifurcation, and divided all creation into 
beings that are unities of matter and form and beings without matter. 
Thomas thereby relieved natural scientists of the angels—unless, as 
a learned colleague remarks, Clerk-Maxwell’s demon disproves the 
statement. Descartes, adding bifurcation to bifurcation, relieved 
physicists of souls, albeit with considerable hesitation. In this way 
he added to a universal science of physical nature a science of angel- 
ilogy presumably fostered by psychologists. The angelic doctor, I 
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conjecture, might not accept my description of angelology as a nat- 
ural science. A similar uneasiness prevails even today with respect 
to the natural science of psychology. Assuredly, this is one of the 
symptoms observed by the two immortal physicians whose diagnosis 
[ describe with a layman’s ineptitude. 

Now St. Thomas was a moderate man, and did not carry humility 
and piety to an extreme. Both Aristotle and the Creator, he 
thought, made it incumbent upon mortals to acknowledge the teleol- 
ogy of Nature. Metaphysically, there is a transcendental equiva- 
lence of being and good. Creation expresses both being and the 
good. The Creator’s creation embodied the Creator’s purposes, 
Natural knowledge is indeed limited. The realm of reason must be 
distinguished from that of faith. But the distinction is not equiva- 
lent to that between Nature as existence and Nature as purpose. 
Rather, in so far as knowledge is possible, we can know equally 
nature’s existence and its teleological characteristics. Indeed, we 
must know both. Descartes, with his usual prudence and with ex- 
travagant piety, decided it were better to attempt knowledge of 
Nature’s existence alone. Thus Descartes set the example for the 
incredible piety and humility of our modern scientists of physical 
and psychical nature. Nature is radically bifurcated, and the realm 
of faith, so far as natural science is concerned, embraces the totality 
of apparent teleology. I will not conjecture concerning Aristotle's 
opinion of Thomas; I am confident, however, that he regards indif- 
ference to Nature’s teleology as barbaric. 

The social scientists are the unhappy victims of all this. If their 
methodology involves normative concepts, they are threatened with 
expulsion from the company of scientists on the charge of impiety. 
If they leave ideas of value to faith and philosophers, the social 
scientists attain eligibility only to land in a new predicament. De- 
termined to be rigidly descriptive, they must have something to 
describe. Given the pervasive Cartesianism of the sciences, the s0- 
cial scientists may become humble assistants of the biologists, while 
even biologists are lowly folk engaged in writing only a chapter in 
the book concerning physical nature. If, however, they propose to 
deal with matters like desire, feeling, thinking, and willing, what 
have they to describe that the psychologists can not describe for 
them ? 

Even in philosophy itself there will be much distress, if values 
and norms be left to faith and philosophers. Reflection upon these 
will be an extrinsic addition. Ethical science is systematically de- 
tached from the totality of natural conditions. Norms and values 
can be grounded metaphysically only at a price: the realm of the 
spirit is real only if Nature be somehow unreal. A depressing Wl 
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reality is ascribed to the conditions within which alone normative 
insight can effectively function. The normative sciences, if there 
are any, are sciences, not of Nature, but of something that lies be- 
yond Nature. 

Whether there are or are not any social sciences, it is definitely 
known that there are social scientists. Indeed, social scientists sit 
in the seats of the mighty, somewhat to the consternation of old- 
fashioned folk. Aristotle, I suggest, would urge that treatment must 
follow diagnosis. Treatment, however, would mean for him that 
we must return to Nature. 

Modern social doctrine, we have seen, employed two frames of 
reference. The significance of these frames of reference for social 
science will obviously depend upon the concept of Nature. The 
Deweyan and Whiteheadian diagnoses are, I think, relevant. This 
can be made clear by reference to Thomas Hobbes. 

The State of Nature, according to Hobbes, is the bellum omnium 
contra omnes. Neglecting metaphor, I have heard it described as 
social disorganization. By contrast, the other frame of reference, 
Society or the Civil State, would then be organization. It is peace, 
not war. Dismissing metaphor, and neglecting Hobbes’ peculiarities 
of thought and expression, it is obvious that the State of Nature can 
not be described as social organization. It is neither war nor peace. 
Such characterizations surreptitiously involve judgments of value. 
If the two frames of reference are not to be confused, the State of 
Nature must be just what is disclosed when the facts are surveyed 
with systematic exclusion of normative ideas. There is no ‘‘right’’ 
in the State of Nature, there is only event. The State of Nature is 
acontext of discourse within which man, his powers, his works, his 















































al interactions with things inanimate and animate, are just so many 
e- events happening within the total nexus of time and space. The 
to natural must comprise all of those events with respect to which the 
0- human animal is in part the cause. Within the State of Nature 
le everything is equally natural—the larger fish eat the smaller by 
mn supreme natural right—that is to say, they do eat them. The parent 
to animal, fish or human, guards the young by equally supreme nat- 
iat wal right—that is to say, this happens. In the State of Nature, 
for the facts we indicate by war and peace, disease and health, unnat- 

tral crime and normal behavior—all of these are equally natural in 





. Virtue of the principle that they are. 

If the State of Nature be made into a consistent frame of refer- 
‘nee—if we avoid what might be called bifurcation—not a part of 
man and his works, but all of man and all of his works, are comprised 
Within it. The State of Nature is, for Spinoza, human bondage. 
But Spinoza did not place the nutritive and animal souls within 
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human bondage, and the rational soul outside it. On the contrary, 
human bondage is the bondage of the whole man. With Greek in- 
sight, Spinoza defines bondage as the dictatorship of the nutritive 
over the animal soul, and of the animal over the rational soul. His 
refusal to mock, lament, or execrate human impulses is precisely a 
characterization of the value-neutrality of the State of Nature. 
Since all of human life is within the State of Nature, all goods and 
bad—of society, morality, art, religion, of the nutritive, animal, and 
rational souls—are within it. But they are not within it as goods 
and bads, if the State of Nature is a frame of reference defining the 
existential alone. Discourse concerning these matters, perhaps, must 
be twofold. But the system of ideas defining the two discourses must 
not be confused. 

To make this clear, let me assume, so far as I can, the standpoint 
of a healthy Cartesianism, seeking knowledge of existence, but not 
diagnosed as diseased by our immortal physicians. Mind confronts 
the totality of Nature as its subject-matter for inquiry. Man, in- 
cluding his rational soul and his incorrigible tendency to value and 
appraise, lies immersed within the sea of Nature. The cosmos, as 
Descartes intended to say, has certain pervasive and omnipresent 
traits. Once we shall have truly discovered these traits, we shall be 
in possession of a general outline for a comprehensive existential 
science. The various sciences must fall within this outline and be 
consistent with it. In the strict sense, of course, there is no plurality 
of sciences; there are only subdivisions of labor, with specialized 
instruments, corresponding to what Aristotle would regard as the 
natural hierarchy of being. This universal system of the sciences of 
Nature’s phusis might well be called physics, if the term be used 
without committing the fallacy of bifureation. It would then follow 
that biology is the physics of the living portion of Nature. The 
very fact that we can distinguish the living portion from the non- 
living suggests that biological physics may need special concepts in 
order to write its chapter of universal science. This need not be 
disturbing. Only through a consistent hierarchy of ideas, Aristotle 
would urge, can the organization of Nature be represented. It is 
bifurcation, that is, heresy, to think otherwise. 

In these conditions, the State of Nature is the totality of human 
affairs, the whole of human bondage, comprised with Nature. If 
the man that digests be within the State of Nature, so too is the man 
that loves and hates, so too the human animal that devises legal and 
ethical codes, and lives a congregate life. The physics of the State 
of Nature—let me call it anthropological physics—as a subdivision 
of existential science knows nothing of goods and bads, of rights 
and wrongs, as such. It knows only that big men, like big fish, eat 
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the smaller of their kind, and that human animals live in herds. It 
must be recognized that the State of Nature, after all, is in a par- 
ticular sense not a portion of Nature, but co-extensive with it. In 
so far as man and his affairs are comprised within Nature, they are 
in direct or indirect relation with everything else in Nature. Human 
existence is conditioned by the outermost reaches of the cosmos. In 
final analysis, the relation of organism and environment is nothing 
less than the interaction between the cosmos and a portion of it, 
even if we are incapable of tracing out such attenuated connections. 
In this sense, then, Nature and the State of Nature are co-extensive, 
and in this sense the cosmos must be viewed anthropocentrically. 
Anthropological physics, could it ever be ideally complete, would 
make clear all of this within the general framework of a universal 
existential science. 

There are, then, no social sciences of the State of Nature—there 
is only a comprehensive biology, and an anthropological physics as 
a portion of biological physics. The State of Nature is not a frame 
of reference for the social sciences as such. Hobbes thought both 
were necessary for social science because he was inconsistent in his 
definition of the State of Nature. Social science, as science and as 
social, needs but one frame of reference, and this is defined by the 
Good. Social science is ineluctably normative. Its data can neither 
be discerned nor organized save under the guidance of concepts of 
value. Such a distinction as that between the social and the anti- 
social is not a contrast of frames of reference but a difference dis- 
coverable only within a value frame. Moreover, I would contend, 
it is Nature itself that imposes upon mind the use of one and of the 
other frame of reference. When mind turns to Nature’s existential 
structure, it is prompted to distinguish between Nature’s apparency 
and its hidden organization. Similarly, if mind turns to Nature’s 
value structure, it is prompted to similar distinctions. It is not 
Nature, however, that commits the fallacy of bifurcation, but the 
inquiring man, and the fallacy is not one of infancy but of maturity. 
Nature, then, requires not one, but two natural sciences. Social nat- 
ural science is indeed a science of man. The science that I have 
called anthropological physics, also, is a science of man. We have 
seen that, in a certain sense, the subject-matter of anthropological 
physics, the State of Nature, is coterminous with Nature. Ina paral- 
lel sense, social natural science, as the science of man, of Society and 
the State, is the study of values as deployed through all the reaches 
of Nature. For this I dare invoke the mighty authority of Aristotle. 
The State comes into being in order that men may live, but is con- 
tinued in order that men may live well. ‘‘In order that men may 
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live’’—this, I assume, is the theme of anthropological physics, con- 
cerned indifferently with all the conditions equally of life and of 
death, of survival and of extinction. ‘‘In order that men may live 
well’’—this, I would contend, is the theme of social science, esti- 
mating and ordering the worths of life and all its conditions. 

There remain, however, two frames of reference. Nature is not 
bifurcated, but its intelligibility seemingly requires dual interpreta- 
tion. For the finite mind—perhaps this is a mark of its finitude— 
two methodological approaches are demanded by the richness of 
Nature. Were Nature completely understood, and were mind in- 
finitely competent, it might be that descriptive science would be 
normative and normative science would be descriptive. There would 
obtain but a single ultimate frame of reference, and the dream of 
Aristotle would be realized. But this is the finite mind’s aspiration, 
not its career. Precisely as the finite mind must distinguish be- 
tween Being and the Good, and even while acknowledging their 
transcendental equivalence, insist upon their separation; so with re- 
spect to Nature, the two universes of discourse are forced upon mind. 
If the compulsion be metaphysical, its intelligibility is metaphysical. 
Thus the task for what is called the philosophy of science is twofold: 
it must be at once a metaphysics for science—(it must provide the 
metaphysical assumptions of science)—and a metaphysics of science 
—it must ascertain the metaphysical significance of science’s attain- 
ments. Aristotle, although he wrote the Metaphysics after the 
Physics, was nevertheless in possession of metaphysics before the 
physics. It is the function of a philosophy for science to provide 
a base for the exploration of Nature—for the exploration of Nature’s 
values no less than for its existences. Treating Cartesian terms fig- 
uratively, philosophy, it may be said, must provide two innate ideas 
in order that there can be two vast sciences of Nature. But it is 
equally the task of philosophy to write a metaphysics, after Nature’s 
physics and norms have been examined. Again using Cartesian 
terms figuratively, reflection upon the results of natural inquiry will 
stimulate mind to perceive its twin innate ideas more clearly and 
distinctly. This is circular, if you will, but what philosophy is not! 
Distinguishing existence and value, two programs of inquiry are dis- 
tinguished in principle, and two universal sciences of all Nature come 
into being. But if I have not misunderstood the implications of our 
immortal physicians’ diagnoses, a duality, even of frames of refer- 
ence, can not be the terminus of inquiry. Facing the grand problem 
of what Mind can know of Nature, inquiry must seek again the unity 
of Being and the Good. What, indeed, can there be for Mind to do, 
after the establishment of two sciences, but to return, enriched with 
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all their freightage, to a re-examination and a re-statement of the 
distinction and the assumptions with which it began its career? 
This, at least, is what a mere mortal understands by the diagnoses 
and counsels of the four immortals whose names he has invoked with 
mortal insolence. 


ALBERT G. A. BAuz. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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HILOSOPHERS who take an interest in public affairs may have 
P noticed the bearings of their science on the reasonings of the 
United States Supreme Court in recent leading cases. Others who 
do not concern themselves with such matters may be interested in 
the very concrete and difficult problem which an old familiar of 
logic and metaphysics is causing the judiciary, the Government, and 
some members of the bar. I should like to show in particular some- 
thing of the Court’s troubles with the problem. 

The opinions in certain cases involving ‘‘New Deal’’ legislation 
are turned upon the concept, or rather I should say the uncertainty 
and lack of a thorough concept, of the nature of relation. Prae- 
tical men, when they studied philosophy, perhaps thought of rela- 
tion as the most ‘‘abstract,’’ remote, and useless of all concepts. I 
fancy that if relation means anything at all to them in after years, 
it is only a faint recollection of something like ‘‘aboveness,’’ ‘‘to- 
the-right-of-ness,’’ and ‘‘father-or-son-of-ness.’’ Still less real to 
them, no doubt, is the notion of internal and external relations. 

sut it is not so with the justices of the Supreme Court and such 
other citizens as have been concerned in the very important if not 
epochal cases which the Court has recently had to adjudicate. 

In what is known as the Schechter live poultry case, which is the 
case that gave the ‘‘N. R. A.’’ its quietus, we meet the idea of ‘‘di- 
rect’? and ‘‘indirect’’ effects or relations. Again in the Guffey 
coal act cases, and more recently in the Wagner labor relations act 
case the distinction between direct and indirect relations is sharply 
drawn. When the Court divided in its opinions, in the latter two 
of these cases, the division was chiefly over this distinction between 
direct and indirect relations or effects. Consider the following ut- 
terances of the Court: 











In determining how far the Federal Government may go in controlling in- 
trastate transactions upon the ground that they ‘‘affect’’ interstate commerce, 
there is a necessary and well-established distinction between direct and indirect 
effects. The precise line can be drawn only as individual cases arise, but the 
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distinction is clear in principle. Direct effects are illustrated by the railroad 
cases we have cited, as, e.g., the effects of failure to use prescribed safety ap. 
pliances on railroads which are the highways of both interstate and intrastate 
commerce, injury to an employee engaged in interstate transportation by the 
negligence of an employee engaged in an intrastate movement, the fixing of 
rates for intrastate transportation which unjustly discriminate against inter- 
state commerce. But where the effect of intrastate transactions upon inter- 
state commerce is merely indirect, such transactions remain within the domain 
of State power. If the commerce clause were construed to reach all enter- 
prises and transactions which could be said to have an indirect effect upon 
interstate commerce, the Federal authority would embrace practically all the 
activities of the people and the authority of the State over its domestic eon- 
cerns would exist only by sufferance of the Federal Government. Indeed, on 
such a theory, even the development of the State’s commercial facilities would 
be subject to Federal control.1 

.. . Although activities may be intrastate in character when separately con- 
sidered, if they have such a close and substantial relation to interstate com- 
merce that their control is essential or appropriate to protect that commerce 
from burdens and obstructions, Congress cannot be denied the power to exer- 
cise that control. Schechter Corporation v. United States, supra. Undoubtedly 
the scope of this power must be considered in the light of our dual system of 
government and may not be extended so as to embrace effects upon interstate 
commerce so indirect and remote that to embrace them, in view of our complex 
society, would effectually obliterate the distinction between what is national and 
what is local and create a completely centralized government. Id 

... In view of respondent’s far-flung activities, it is idle to say that the 
effect would be indirect or remote. It is obvious that it would be immediate 
and might be catastrophic. We are asked to shut our eyes to the plainest facts 
of our national life and to deal with the question of direct and indirect effects 
in an intellectual vacuum. Because there may be but indirect and remote 
effects upon interstate commerce in connection with a host of local enterprises 
throughout the country, it does not follow that other industrial activities do not 
have such a close and intimate relation to interstate commerce as to make the 


9 


presence of industrial strife a matter of the most urgent national concern... - 


The dissenting views of the minority of the Court in these cases, 
bearing upon the question of direct and indirect effects, are expressed 
as follows: 


Carter’s case declared 3—‘‘ Whether the effect of a given activity or con- 
dition is direct or indirect is not always easy to determine. The word ‘direct’ 
implies that the activity or condition invoked or blamed shall operate proxi- 
mately—not mediately, remotely, or collaterally—to produce the effect. It 
connotes the absence of an efficient intervening agency or condition. And the 
extent of the effect bears no logical relation to its character. The distinction 
between a direct and an indirect effect turns, not upon the magnitude of either 
the cause or the effect, but entirely upon the manner in which the effect has 


1A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corp. et al. v. United States, 295 U. S. 546; 
79 L. ed. 1588. 

2 National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 300 U. 8. 
—; 81 L. ed. 567. 

3 Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U. S. 238; 80 L. ed. 1160. 
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been brought about. If the production by one man of a single ton of coal in- 
tended for interstate sale and shipment, and actually so sold and shipped, 
affects interstate commerce indirectly, the effect does not become direct by mul- 
tiplying the tonnage, or increasing the number of men employed, or adding to 
the expense or complexities of the business, or by all combined.’’ 

Any effect on interstate commerce by the discharge of employees shown 
here, would be indirect and remote in the highest degree, as consideration of 
the facts will show. In No. 419,4 ten men out of ten thousand were discharged ; 
in the other cases 5 only a few. The immediate effect in the factory may be to 
create discontent among all those employed and a strike may follow, which, 
in turn, may result in reducing production, which ultimately may reduce the 
volume of goods moving in interstate commerce. By this chain of indirect and 
progressively remote events we finally reach the evil with which it is said the 
legislation under consideration undertakes to deal. A more remote and indi- 
rect interference with interstate commerce or a more definite invasion of the 
powers reserved to the States is difficult, if not impossible, to imagine. . . . 

Whatever effect any cause of discontent may ultimately have upon com- 
merce is far too indirect to justify Congressional regulation. Almost anything 
—marriage, birth, death—may in some fashion affect commerce. 

That Congress has power by appropriate means, not prohibited by the Con- 
stitution, to prevent direct and material interference with the conduct of inter- 
state commerce is settled doctrine. But the interference struck at must be 
direct and material, not some mere possibility contingent on wholly uncertain 
events; and there must be no impairment of rights guaranteed. A state by 
taxation on property may indirectly but seriously affect the cost of transporta- 
tion; it may not lay a direct tax upon the receipts from interstate transporta- 
tion. The first is an indirect effect, the other direct.6 






It is easy to see that the majority of the Court inclines toward 
some form of the concept of internal relations, while the minority 
takes the external view. It may be said, I think, that the reason- 
ing of the minority in the passages quoted is the more cogent, be- 
cause it is more in accordance with the distinctions of strict formal 
logie and of metaphysics. One quickly receives the impression that 
the minority takes the strict formalistic and pluralistic view of 
terms and relations. Its political conception is therefore one of 
individualism. 

The majority opinion, judging from these passages, evidently 
contemplates conditions which are organic rather than individual- 
istic and atomistic. This view is one which considers society more 
and more fluid and coherent. It is also a view less inclined than 


the minority’s to respect the rigorous categories and relations of 
formal logic. 


4The Jones & Laughlin case. 

5 National Labor Relations Board v. Fruehauf Trailer Co.; National Labor 
Relations Board v. Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co., Inc.; Washington, 
Virginia, & Maryland Coach Co. v. National Labor Relations Board; The Asso- 
tiated Press v. National Labor Relations Board. Loe. cit. 

6 Loc. cit., 597, 599. 
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If the minority were called upon to justify their theory of re- 
lations, I presume they would say that between two related terms 
the relation is external, not fusing with the terms. Thereupon they 
would encounter the well-known objection of F. H. Bradley * that 
such a relation requires another relation between it and each of the 
terms, and that this other relation requires still another and so on 
indefinitely, with the result that the first relation would never con- 
nect with the terms. But if the minority replied that a direct rela- 
tion permits of no intermediate relation between it and the relatum, 
as indeed it does say in one of the passages just quoted,* then the ob- 
jection would have to be met which holds that in such a case the rela- 
tion itself is by no means external to one or both of the terms, but is 
in fact a property uf one or both. In that case the ground on which 
the formal-minded minority stand would be cut away, giving place 
to the internal theory of relation, and the judges would find them- 
selves adopting the same basis of argument as the majority. 

However, the majority is not much better off in the theoretic 
basis of its reasoning than the minority. On the internal theory of 
relations we are committed to a monism which is most difficult to 
justify in the practical world. The majority says that the work of 
a writer for a press association in New York directly affects inter- 
state commerce on the ground that the writer is necessary to the 
operations of the press association, which itself is engaged in inter- 
state commerce. But, as the minority indicates at one point, we shall 
have to say that anything and everything is related to interstate com- 
merce if this interpretation of the writer’s rdle is adopted. It is 
noteworthy, also, that many intervening relations between the writer 
and interstate commerce can readily be instanced. The individuals 
from whom he collects the news, the facilities he uses in reaching 
these individuals, the other facilities he uses in turning his informa- 
tion into the required form, and a thousand uncertain circumstances 
involved in all these operations, stand between him and interstate 
commerce. 

It is evident that no theoretic case can be made out in the prac- 
tical world for the idea of direct relations, inasmuch as we know that 
between any given relation and its relata analysis will show an in- 
definite number of further relations. Since the majority holds that 
the litigated acts were directly related to interstate commerce, we 
must therefore conclude that it stands upon untenable grounds. 

These considerations make it clear that neither side, majority or 
minority, can unqualifiedly maintain its case. The minority says 

7 Appearance and Reality (2nd ed.; London and New York, 1899), pp: 
32-33. 

8 Beginning, ‘‘Carter’s case declared... .’’ 
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effects must be direct, the majority says so they are, and metaphysics 
indicates they can not be. I presume the judges would not care to 
press their distinctions further into metaphysics. Yet the distince- 
tions themselves, and the line of reasoning behind each, rest upon all 
the familiar metaphysical difficulties connected with the problem of 
relation. Should the Court turn philosophical and undertake to 
solve this grand old metaphysical problem, it is doubtful that it 
could get very far. For it would have to be monistic or pluralistic, 
organicist, or formalist, or double aspectist, and whichever it was, 
it would stand at issue with the forces of the alternative position.® 
In other words, the Court by resting upon purely speculative grounds 
makes it impossible to sustain any view it may reach. 

But if the result of a purely speculative treatment of the prob- 
lem is negative, what other course is open to the Court? I believe 
this question can be answered only by answering a further question, 
concerning the intent and present use of the Constitution. Is the 
Constitution regulative in intent or is it constitutive? The student 
who takes language to mean strictly what it says must regard the 
Constitution as regulative. It defines and prescribes. But the 
forces and tendencies of the times have eluded and circumvented it. 
Scientific students, publicists, political spokesmen seem to agree that 
with us today interdependence increases while independence dimin- 
ishes, and that our direction is therefore toward organic unity. So 
while the Constitution, formalistically construed, prescribes an 
atomistic pattern of relationships, nevertheless the force and direc- 
tion of the times stand in contradiction of that. In other words, the 
Court is confronted with the admitted reality of concrete conditions 
such as those constituting our organic, centripetal tendency, which a 
strict reading of the Constitution will not allow, yet which are faits 
accomplis. 

Were the Constitution treated constitutively instead of regula- 
tively, results would be very different from what they are. It would 
then be a continuing, renewing, organic force, constituting the frame 
of our government at all times, as in ancient Athens and modern 
England. It would be in approximate conformity with the nature 
of the life at any period, and since we are centripetal in our direction 
today our Constitution would be likewise. 

These considerations make it evident that the place of a strictly 
construed written Constitution is very uncertain among a people 
Whose mode of life is continually changing. They call to mind the 


® Since for practical purposes a determination must be made, and since it is 
clear that this determination must be partisan, we readily see how the argument 


arises that the decision should be made by the political branch, not by the 
judiciary. 
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old issue between Kantian formalism and modern liberalism, an issue 
which continues to divide the judiciary as well as the whole legal 
profession. And since America subscribes in principle and in action 
to liberalism and democracy, the Constitution is something of an 
anomaly. It may be further noted that under these circumstances 
political spokesmen who hold that the Constitution should be subor- 
dinated to the legislative and policy-making forces of government 
have the weight of argument on their side. 

Views like those of the ‘‘conservative’’ minority of the Court 
must rest on the logical and metaphysical distinctions previously 
cited. But since these are so sharply drawn as not to fit the con- 
ditions of life today, they can scarcely be expected to retain the 
support of critical students or of the plain citizenry. It may be re- 
marked that had the minority taken a less rigoristic view of the 
nature of relation, the breach between them and the majority could 
have been closed without damage to the logic and metaphysics of the 
minority position. I refer to the theory which holds that relation 
is both internal and external.’® On this theory the Court might re- 
tain the prerogative of determining how far a given relation or effect 
is internal (or, in the Court’s terms, direct), and how far it is ex- 
ternal (indirect), without risking the accusation of bias; provided 
it were minded to deal with issues in the purely analytical, ob- 
jective spirit. The student of metaphysics, cognizant of the mul- 
tiplicity of versions which we have of the subject of relation, all 
of which are legitimate or in some sense valid, is led to the reflection 
that if the Court had pleased to inquire into these different interpre- 
tations of the nature of relation, it might have saved itself and the 
country much recent confusion and embarrassment. It is certain 
that the Court’s difficulties have centered around the problem of 
relation and also that the two factions of the Court have lined up 
rigidly on two sides of the question only. A more thorough con- 
sideration on their part of the matter of relation might have led 
them to Bradley’s view that neither of their positions was tenable, 
either concretely or theoretically. In fact the Court in the passage 
quoted from the Schechter case states that hard and fast rules for 
the distinction of direct effects from indirect effects can not be laid 
down and that each case must be dealt with ‘‘on its merits.’’ This 
was ground enough for holding the view that a relation must be 
taken as to some extent internal and to some extent external. On 
that view we should have been inclined to leave judgment to the 
Court, but when the division now existing occurred and it became 
clear that what we had in the Court was one faction defending abso- 


10 This view was held by Bradley. Cf. his Collected Essays, Vol. 2, PP. 
630-650. 
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lutely one view of relation and the other faction defending another 
view, ignoring alternative possibilities, we were likely to think that 
in those circumstances it were better if the politically responsible 
branches of the government exercised the judgment. In fine, so long 
as the Court was strictly analytical and disinterested, surveying 
and employing all the distinctions afforded by logic and metaphysics, 
we should have had no theoretic ground for questioning its position. 
But when it limited itself to an uncompromising division into two 
partisan camps, it initiated the controversies and hostilities which 
have lately been so conspicuous in public affairs, and brought the 
position of the Court itself into great danger. 


Peter A. CARMICHAEL. 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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Mittelalterliche Deutung und Umbildung der aristotelischen Lehre 
vom NOY ILOIHTIKOS nach einer Zusammenstellung im Cod. B 
HI 22 der Unwwersitatsbibliothek Basel. Untersuchung und 
Textausgabe. Martin GrRABMANN. (Sitzungsberichte der Bay- 
erischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische 
Abteilung, Jahrgang 1936, Heft 4.) Miinchen: Verlag der Bay- 
erischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 1936. 107 pp. 


Few problems in the history of philosophy have been the subject 
of more persistent and more diversified development than the inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of the active intellect adumbrated in the 
third book of Aristotle’s De Anima. During the period of the late 
Middle Ages it became a focus of theological as well as philosophic 
difficulties in the disputes of the Augustinians, the Thomists, and 
the Averroists. Since the literature of those later disputes is vo- 
luminous, largely unedited, and full of unidentified references, the 
difficulties attendant on that stage of the history are the converse 
of those connected with the brief and cryptic statements of Aristotle. 
The text which Mgr. Grabmann has published and expounded helps 
clarify the movement of interpretation of this doctrine during the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries: it is an anonymous 
quaestio written between 1308 and 1323 by a Dominican follower 
of Thomas Aquinas and preserved in a manuscript at Basel which 
contains a number of treatises, one attributed specifically to the Do- 
minican Herveus Natalis. The question posed is, ‘‘ Whether blessed- 
hess has its seat in the Active Intellect, if it is supposed that it has its 
seat in the intellect,’’ but preliminary to solving the problem the 
anonymous author finds it necessary to expound and refute sixteen 
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opinions concerning the active intellect: Plato (there is no active 
intellect), certain contemporary theologizers (the active intellect is 
God), Alexander of Aphrodisias, Avicenna, and Averroes (forms of 
the doctrine that the active intellect is a separated substance), two 
opinions of Themistius (in agreement with the preceding that the 
active intellect always understands, but differing from them in that 
the active intellect is the ‘‘habit’’ of principles), John Philoponos, 
Henry of Ghent, Godefroy of Fontaines, James of Viterbo, Durandus 
de S. Porciano, and an anonymous opinion (each interpreting the 
active intellect as identical with the soul or some faculty of the soul 
such as memory or the possible intellect or as rendered unnecessary 
or external to the soul by functions of the soul), two opinions of 
Meister Dietrich of Freiberg (interpreting the doctrine of the active 
intellect in terms of the Augustinian doctrine of intelligere abdita), 
and the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas. Two solutions are given to 
the question which necessitated this differentiation of opinions, in 
accordance with the two Dominican doctrines of the Active Intellect: 
the solution of Meister Dietrich is refuted, and according to Thomas 
blessedness does not have its seat in the active intellect. Mgr. Grab- 
mann publishes the text in the third portion of his book (pp. 85- 
102). In the first portion he analyzes the argument and identifies 
the references; the second portion contains three learned and illu- 
minating treatises, the first devoted to a brief exposition of the status 
of the problem in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; the seeond 
concerned with the history, particularly recent, of attempts to arrive 
at the correct meaning of voids monrixds; the third directed to the elu- 
cidation of some aspects of German mysticism from the section of the 
manuscript in which Dietrich of Freiberg is expounded. Mgr. Grab- 
mann has added one more to the long list of his distinguished contri- 
butions to medieval scholarship; the text and study which he pub- 
lishes here will be of inestimable value to students of Aristotle and 
of the history of medieval psychology as well as to students of 
medieval philosophy. 
R. McK. 


Elementa Logicae Graecae. I. M. BocuEnski. Rome: Anonima Li- 
braria Cattolica Italiana. 1937. 122 pp. 81. 


As a means of preparing students for the reading of the Summa 
Theologica of Thomas Aquinas, Fr. Bochenski has brought together 
208 brief texts from the writings of Greek logicians, has translated 
them into a Latin modelled on that of the Middle Ages, and has 
published the Greek and Latin on opposite pages. Of the citations 
162 are from Aristotle, 9 from or about Theophrastus, 24 from the 
Stoies, 13 from Porphyry. In view of the purpose of the book the 
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objection is perhaps irrelevant that the selections and their order 
reflect characteristics of medieval logic more faithfully than those 
of the Organon of Aristotle: the treatment of ‘‘terms’’ of the Cate- 
gories is mixed with that of the De Interpretatione, the treatment 
of the ‘‘universal’’ and the ‘‘predicables’’ precedes the consideration 
of the ‘‘categories,’’ and the predicables are treated partly in terms 
of the Topics, partly in terms of the Metaphysics; a section on the 
‘‘transcendentals’’ is introduced from the Metaphysics; in general 
the selection is governed by the choice of brief quotable sections on 
topics which have been famous in logic since the Middle Ages. A 
more serious difficulty lies in the fact that in the interests of brevity 
the Aristotelian citations are often chopped into pieces which are 
ambiguous and incomplete when not distorted. Thus, selection 83, 
“*Contingens’ multis modis dicitur,’’ is the subordinate clause of 
asentence (‘‘In respect of possible premises, since possibility is used 
in several senses ...’’), the senses specified by Aristotle (Prior 
Analytics 25a37) are not given, nor is the student told that they 
are later found to be ambiguous, that two of the three there enumer- 
ated are rejected, and that two meanings not previously discussed 
are assigned to the word. (Prior Analytics 32a15-32b13.) If the 
book is read, however, with no idea of understanding Aristotle or 
preparing for Thomas from it, one will find it a stimulating colleec- 
tion of pregnant statements in the field of logic, and one may be led 
further to reflect on the danger of reconstructing the logical doe- 
trines of the later Greeks since the rearrangements which seem ob- 
jectionable in the treatment of Aristotle are unavoidable in the con- 
sideration of the scanty remains of Theophrastus or of the Stoies. 
R. McK. 


L’Immortalita dell’Anima nei Maestri Francescani del Secolo XIII. 
Sorta VANNI Rovian. (Pubb. della Univ. Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, Serie Premia, Scienze Filosofiche, Vol. XXIII.) Milan: 
Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1936. vii + 385 pp. 251. 


The problem of the immortality of the soul derived, in the thir- 
teenth century, a peculiar importance and orientation from the ne- 
cessity of reconciling the conception of the soul as substance, insep- 
arable from the notion of immortality, with the conception of the 
soul as form of the body, which formed part of the Aristotelian 
psychology newly introduced during that century into the West. 
This problem, inherited from the opposition of the Platonie and 
Aristotelian analyses of the soul, was crucial in several of the great 
controversies of the second half of the century, notably the contro- 
versy concerning the nature of the Active Intellect which aroused 
orthodox opposition to the Averroistic doctrine of a single Possible 
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Intellect, involving as it did the denial of personal immortality, and 
the controversy concerning the unity or plurality of substantial 
forms which found Thomas Aquinas in opposition to the conservative 
theologians of the Franciscan Order as well as not a few of his own 
order. Signora Vanni Rovighi has collected the doctrines of the 
chief Franciscan philosophers of the century, Alexander of Hales, 
John of la Rochelle, Odo Rigaldi, Saint Bonaventura, William de 
Mara, Matthew of Aquasparta, Robert Grosseteste, Thomas of York, 
Roger Bacon, John Peckham, Roger Marston, Richard of Middleton, 
Peter John Olivi, Peter de Trabibus, John Duns Scotus, and _ has 
traced the evolution of their attempts to emphasize, in the interest of 
traditional Augustinism, the substantial character of the soul, usually 
accommodating its characteristics as form to those of substance, but 
sometimes (as in the case of Peter Olivi) denying that it is a form, 
and sometimes (as in the case of Duns Scotus) holding that it is 
form while denying that its traits as substance are humanly know- 
able. As appendix, Signora Vanni Rovighi publishes revelant pas- 
sages from unedited manuscripts of six of the philosophers she has 
treated. These texts and the incidental illumination which her dis- 
cussion throws on many scholarly and philosophic problems of the 
period make her book important beyond the specific problem to which 
it is devoted. 
R. McK. 


La psychologie de Condillac. Grorars Le Roy. Paris: Boivin & 
Cie. 1937. 236 pp. 30 frs. 


Condillae has long since been acquitted of the charge of ma- 
terialistic sensualism; but, in the judgment of M. Le Roy, he is 
still too widely caricatured as the ‘‘statue’’ philosopher. Actually 
the philosophy which his psychology presupposes is neither ma- 
terialism nor banal empiricism, but a decided intellectualism amount- 
ing to panlogism. M. Le Roy traces Condillac’s development— 
for his thought, contrary to the common impression, did develop— 
from the Essai of 1746 to the Traité of 1754, pointing out the change 
in his central problem from the completion of Locke in the spirit of 
Newton, to the refutation of Berkeley’s idealism by arguments bor- 
rowed, through Voltaire, from Berkeley himself. In the final re 
sult, psychology becomes a logic; nothing is to be left obscure or 
mysterious; everything must yield to ‘‘the imperious demand for 
intelligibility.’ Nothing could be much further removed from the 
contemporary emphasis on the irrational; so that the more firmly 
the author establishes his thesis, the more obsolete appear the 
analyses of Condillac. 

H. A. L. 
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ll pensiero di Alfredo Fouillée. Troporico Moretti Costanzi. Na- 
ples: Rondinella Alfredo. 1936. 102 pp. 101. 


A faithful exposition and appreciation of the philosophy of 
Fouillée. The ‘‘historical background’’ against which Fouillée is 
situated lacks subtlety, but contains nothing downright wrong. As 
most of the readers of THIS JOURNAL read French more easily than 
Italian, it is unlikely that they will feel the need of consulting this 
study for their knowledge of one who is after all fairly accessible 
to them in the original. 


G. B. 


Die Psychologie und die Wandlungen im deutschen Idealismus. 
Erico JAENSCH. (Sonderdruck aus dem Bericht iiber den XV 
Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie.) Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1937. v-+24pp. 1.50 M. 


In this speech delivered before the German Psychological So- 
ciety, Jaensch deplores the self-estrangement of the German Spirit 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, its addiction, that is, to 
materialism and positivism, and praises the rebirth of idealism in 
the Windelband and Marburg schools (though he ridicules Cohen, 
of course, for thinking his philosophy could be genuine German 
idealism). He objects to the ‘‘pure rationalism’’ of this idealism, 
however, and to its neglect of types of men (racial theories), Soul, 
Life, ete. German psychology, he contends, ought to be guided 
by the following norms: It should recognize the Nordic type as the 
opposite of the disintegrated type (Auflésungstypus) which has 
poisoned a whole period. It should give expression to the German 
Volksart, and stress the importance of the Jugendgeist, the most 
living part of the new German culture. For the education of the 
youth such youthful symbols as Siegfried, Parzifal, and Horst 
Wessel are indispensable. Jaensch’s absurd concessions to Na- 
tional Socialism, though they advance his political position to the 
top, do not at all improve his psychology. 


V. J. MeG. 


Ein neuer Vollstéindigkeitsbeweis fiir das reduzierte Fregesche 
Axiomensystem des Aussagenkalkiils. Hans Hermes und HeEIn- 
RICH ScHouz. (Forschungen zur Logik und zur Grundlegung 
der exakten Wissenschaften. Neue Folge, Heft 1.) Leipzig: S. 
Hirzel. 1937. 40 pp. 


In his ‘‘ Begriffschrift’’ Frege formulated a set of six axioms for 
the caleulus of propositions, which was subsequently diminished to 
three by Lukasiewicz—the ‘‘reduced system’’ of the present mono- 
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graph. One of the meta-logical problems which it is important to 
solve in connection with a group of axioms is their ‘‘completenegs’’; 
if K is a set of axioms and S any proposition constructed in accord- 
ance with the formation of rules of K, then K is said to be complete 
if either S is derivable from K or the conjunction of K and S is self- 
contradictory. Lukasiewicz, among others, has given a proof of the 
completeness of the propositional calculus, though for a different set 
of axioms than those contained in the reduced system. The present 
essay offers a new and interesting proof of completeness, using the 
reduced system as the basis. Among the novelties to be found in 
Hermes’ proof is the formulation of a constructive method for ef.- 
fectively carrying through the requisite deductions from the re- 
duced system, and the use of an interesting though equivalent variant 
upon the above definition of completeness. 


E.N. 


La conscience et le corps. R. RuyEr. Paris: Félix Alean. 1937. 
141 pp. 10 fr. 


New conceptions of mentality and corporeality have only ag- 
gravated the problem of their relation. M. Ruyer, after a pre- 
liminary exposition and discussion of doctrines which he finds un- 
satisfactory, proceeds to a statement of his own position. Finding 


an irreducible dissimilarity between the mind and the body, he con- 
cludes to psychophysical dualism. It is a dualism based upon the 
two fundamentally different kinds of laws which describe the be- 
havior of his two sets of entities, rather than a dualism like that 
of Descartes. 

The question of ‘‘reducibility’’ is one which philosophers would 
do well to examine more closely than they have done to date. It is 
one of the most annoyingly ambiguous concepts in the philosophical 
lexicon. In one sense of the word effects may be ‘‘reduced’’ to their 
causes, e.g., in the case of Meyersonian identifications. In another, 
future states may be ‘‘reduced’’ to present conditions which are the 
evidence for their future occurrence. In a third, compounds may 
be ‘‘reduced’’ to their elements. Just what constitutes a funda- 
mental difference between things, that is, a difference which will per- 
mit ontological pluralism, is something which philosophers have 4 
habit of forgetting to discuss. M. Ruyer conscientiously points out 
a number of differences between the mind and the body which every- 
one will, indeed must, admit. But the slightest knowledge of the 
history of philosophy will convince everyone that these admitted 
differences will not seem ‘‘fundamental’’ to certain thinkers. And 
there is no authoritative court to adjudicate the matter. 

G. B. 
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L’action. Vol. I. Le probléme des causes secondes et le pur agir. 
MauricE BLonDEL. Paris: Félix Alean. 1936. 492 pp. 50 fr. 


The three main problems of philosophy for Maurice Blondel would 
appear to be Being, Thought, and Action. Two books have already 
appeared on the first two problems. The third is treated in a study 
of which the first volume has recently appeared. It is an amplifica- 
tion, in fact a re-writing, of his doctoral thesis. 

If one should ask himself just what the problem of action is, an 
answer would prove somewhat difficult to phrase. For a problem 
to this philosopher is not clearly situated in the ordinary matrix of 
either common-sense experience or of one of the critical sciences. 
It is situated rather in that complex of ideas which is partly Chris- 
tian scholasticism, partly neo-platonism, partly semantics. Thus a 
great deal of time is spent on what the author calls ‘‘the meaning’’ 
of his important words; and ‘‘the meaning’’ turns out to be dis- 
coverable in the original Latin and Greek roots and equivalents 
which after all can only be the usage of a limited number of ancient 
writers as interpreted by lexicographers. It would be simpler to 
start out by saying, ‘‘The Greeks are said to have made a distinction 
between potein and prattein; does this distinction correspond to any 
distinction in fact?’’ Again, Christian scholasticism made a dis- 
tinction—and was not alone in making it—between the subject of an 
act and the action. This distinction, which is reflected in Indo- 
European grammar, is accepted without question by M. Blondel 
with the result that just as Aristotle (and St. Thomas) had to have 
a prime mover, so has he. Neo-platonism held as one of its basic 
tenets the chain of being with its way down and its way up. M. 
Blondel has absorbed so much of this tradition that the ‘‘secondary 
causes’’ strive to be assimilated into God—the one ‘‘pure’’ agent— 
and their power flows into them out of God’s. 

If one likes philosophical meditations which are translations of 
everyday words and phrases into metaphysical language, then this 
book will prove an admirable and edifying pastime. But if one 
grows impatient with prosy lyricism, one had better leave it alone. 
G. B. 


A History of Political Theory. Grorce H. Sapine. (American 
Political Science Series.) New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
1937. xvi-+ 797 pp. $4.00. 


Philosophically this is by far the most instructive history of politi- 
tal theory published in this country. Though excellent for class- 
toom use, it is much more than a textbook; it is an incisive critical 
commentary on social philosophy. By explicit reference, and still 
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more by judicious interpretation, the author calls attention to the 
literature and results of recent investigations. But above all the 
book is valuable because it brings to the study of political theory a 
mind familiar with its philosophical affiliations and implications and 
interested at the same time in its practical political environments, 
To combine technical philosophical competence with an appreciation 
of the practical applications of speculative thought is a rare virtue 
among American historians and makes Professor Sabine’s contribu- 
tion doubly distinguished. 

What he calls his ‘‘social relativism’’ is clearly formulated by him 
in the Preface: ‘‘It is impossible by any logical operation to ex- 
cogitate the truth of any allegation of fact, and neither logic nor 
fact implies a value. Consequently he [the author] believes that 
the attempt to fuse these three operations, whether in Hegelian ideal. 
ism or in its Marxian variant, merely perpetuated an intellectual 
confusion inherent in the system of natural law. The substitution of 
the belief that there is a determinate order of evolution or histori- 
cal progress for the belief in rational self-evidence displaced an un- 
verifiable idea with one still less verifiable. So far as there is any such 
thing as historical ‘necessity,’ it seems to belong to the calculation of 
probabilities, and in application this calculation is usually impos- 
sible and always highly uncertain. As for values, they appear 
to the author to be always the reaction of human preference to 
some state of social and physical fact; in the concrete they are too 
complicated to be generally described even with so loose a word as 
utility. Nevertheless, the idea of economic causation was probably 
the most fertile suggestion added to social studies in the nineteenth 
century’’ (p. vill). 

In view of these conclusions certain themes may be expected to 
receive emphasis, but they are on the whole the themes with which 
any student of the literature here covered must be preoccupied, in 
some form or other. The chapters on Plato, The Law of Nature (The 
Universal Community), The Modernized Theory of Natural Law 
(Althusius, Grotius), Rousseau, Hume and Burke seemed to me 
particularly significant. The general organization of the volume into 
three parts (The City-State, The Universal Community, and The 
National State) not only suggests that ‘‘theories of politics are them- 
selves a part of politics,’’ but also serves to give continuity to what 
often seems a chaos of opinions. 

There is not room here to enter upon a discussion of the many 
problems Professor Sabine raises. I wonder why Spinoza receives 
such slight mention, though he was ‘‘the only philosopher who 
seriously tried to face this problem [the relation between natural law 
and values] in the seventeenth century’’ (p. 429). The merely 
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casual references to Kant may possibly be more justified, since Kant’s 
contributions to political theory were largely indirect. Nevertheless 
I suspect that the modern attempts to maintain the theory of a uni- 
versal community (from Spinoza and Kant to T. H. Green and 
Royce) in the face of nationalism have been unduly subordinated to 
the dominant theme. On the other hand, the inclusion of good sec- 
tions on the English Radicals and Republicans, and on Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin, more than compensates for these omissions. Professor 
Sabine gives a truly remarkable demonstration of how much history 
and philosophy and wisdom can be packed into a single volume. 

H. W. S. 


Social Ethics. An Introduction to Moral Problems. Eruraim 
EpwarpD ErIcKsEN. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Ine. 1937. xili+ 351 pp. $1.75. 


This is an elementary text in which, ‘‘since the immediate pur- 
pose is to provoke thought rather than to satisfy convictions, prom- 
inence is given to problems’’ (p. viii). Moral problems are con- 
ceived in terms of ‘‘the moral community’’ as the basic process of 
morality, and this social conception of morality is regarded as a 
‘modified naturalism.’’ There are three types of problems pre- 
sented: problems of analysis (standards, responsibility, ete.), of 
discipline (family life, sex relations, character development, ete.), 
and of community life (production, distribution, property, religion, 
democracy, and ‘‘world citizenship’’). The student is introduced 
toa wide and judicious selection of readings chiefly from twentieth- 
century American authors. In addition to the questions formally 
propounded in the text, the student would profit by a critical ex- 
amination, as recommended in the text, of the many unwarranted 
generalizations embodied in the author’s comments. On the whole 
(with the exception of the chapter on ‘‘Democracy and Christian- 
ity,’ which is quite dogmatic in spirit), the author succeeds in keep- 
ing the elementary problems in the foreground, rather than either his 
own convictions or unnecessary theoretical complications. Professor 
Ericksen is in fact unusually conscientious in focussing attention on 
social life and not on philosophical refinements. 


H. W. S. 


Mind and the Mystery. C. J. Eustace. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company. 1937. xx-+ 314 pp. $2.50. 


. Though this book not infrequently dips into matters philosoph- 
cal from a Neo-Scholastic standpoint, its chief merit for the philos- 
Opher will be that of expressing a certain type of mind. When the 
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author speaks of modern science or philosophy, it is not without 
learning but always with depreciation. But let something remind 
him anew of the great certainties of the Christian religion, and im. 
mediately he glows with enthusiasm. The result will appeal more 
to the Catholic believer than to the philosopher. 


me. '( 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Meurer, Waldemar: Briefe uber die Selbsterkenntnis. Berlin: 
Klinkhardt & Biermann. 1936. 93 pp. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. XLVI, 5. Cartesian Refutu- 
tions of Spinoza, I: A. G. A. Balz. The Method of Proving Ethical 
Realism: H. S. Fries. St. Augustine’s Conception of Time: Her- 
man Hausheer. The Metaphysical Situation: D. W. Gotshalk. Dis. 
cussion—On Mr. Hartshorne’s Understanding of Whitehead’s Phi- 
losophy: J. W. Blyth. Act and Object in Locke: Justus Buchler. 
Two Jobs for the Logician? R. W. Holmes. A Note on Universals: 
A. P. Ushenko. 

JOURNAL OF SymBouLic Logic. Volume 2, Number 2. A system 
of axiomatic set theory—Part I: Paul Bernays. Deducibility with 
respect to necessary and impossible propositions: A. F. Emch. 

Revue DE ME&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Moraue. 44° Année, No. 3. 
Morale professionnelle, avec une introduction per M. Mauss (premier 
article): EZ. Durkheim. Personnalité et relativité: J. W. Alexander. 
L’astrobiologie et la pensée de 1’Asie: essai sur les origines des sci- 
ences et des théories morales (suite et fin): R. Berthelot. La nais- 
sance de l’historisme: B. Croce. 

Rivista pt Fiuosoria. Anno XXVIII, N. 3. Africano Spw, 
nel primo centenario della nascita. Africano Spir (1837-1890). 
La religione in Africano Spir: EZ. Carando. Osservazioni sul real- 
ismo e l’idealismo di Spir: A. Del Noce. Il dolore nel pessimismo 
di A. Spir. Il dualismo di A. Spir: P. Martinetti. Luci ed ombre 
nella morale di Africano Spir: A. Poggi. Diritto e metafisica se- 
condo A. Spir: G. Solari. 

BULLETIN DE LA SocIETS FRANCAISE DE Putosoprie. 36 Année, 
No. 4. Acte réflexif et acte créateur. Exposé: Lowis Lavelle. Dis 
cussion: G. Beaulavon, G. Bénézé, L. Brunschvicg, FE. Lerous, J. 
Nabert, G. Rodrigues, P. Salzi. 

Anatysis. Vol. 4, No. 5. The Truth of Empirical Statements: 
B. von Juhos. Reduction-Sentences and Extensionality: William 
Barrett. Reply to Mr. MacIver: Margaret MacDonald. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Dr. Walter Goodnow Everett, 
professor emeritus of Brown University, on July 29, 1937, in Berke- 
ley, California, at the age of 77 years. 





ReporT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHoLocy, CoLumMBIA, SoutH CAROLINA, 
Marcu 26 AND 27, 1937 


A conspicuously long-standing rapprochement between two 
notoriously inimical disciplines was again signalized on March 26th 
of this year as the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology 
convened at the University of South Carolina for its thirty-second 
annual meeting. To facilitate concomitant expositions of transcen- 
dental philosophy and experimental psychology without prejudice 
to either, separate concurrent sessions in each field were held on the 
first morning and afternoon of the two-day conclave. In general, 
the more highly specialized and technical problems, philosophic and 
psychological, were relegated to these separate sessions; while at 
the closing Saturday morning meeting three papers of general in- 
terest from each of the two fields were presented to a joint assem- 
blage of the entire membership. 

The dominant roéle of the experimental method in contemporary 
psychology was evident throughout, the great majority of psychol- 
ogy papers indicating this approach to the psychologist’s subject- 
matter and his problems. Standing as a warrant, however, of psy- 
thology’s realization of the need to collate, interpret, and properly 
utilize its experiential data was the presidential address following 
the annual banquet, ‘‘The Descriptive Categories of Psychology,’’ 
by President Lyle H. Lanier. 

Among the sixteen papers in philosophy, a wide range of inter- 
sts was represented. Perhaps most conspicuous is the fact that 
one-third of these studies were in the field of medieval thought: one 
mn Nicholas of Cusa, one on Plotinus, two on Thomas Aquinas and 
a fifth on the more broadly inclusive question, ‘‘Mediaevalism in 
Modern Political Thought.’? Whether this surprising emphasis 
ipon that particular philosophic period was another instance of 
America’s alleged rediscovery of and return to scholasticism, or 
whether it marked merely a chance concatenation of passing interests, 
it is not the office of this report to conclude. The discussions at- 
tendant upon the papers in question, however, would serve to suggest 
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that proponents of both of these alternative opinions are not lacking 
in the south. Of equal interest and, perhaps, of equally disputable 
significance was the part played by Greek philosophy, as conspicuous 
by its absence as mediaevalism by its presence. One paper alone 
concerned itself directly and primarily with Plato, none with Aris. 
totle; and though in the discussions their names occurred with ob- 
vious and necessary frequency, such references were largely to the 
Platonic or Aristotelian ‘‘traditions’’ rather than to the men them- 
selves. 

Of the papers in modern philosophy, two dealt specifically with 
Kant: one with the esthetic judgment and the other with Kant’s 
theory of intuitus intellectualis. Taking Kantianism as its point of 
departure, another contribution, pretentiously entitled ‘‘A Re-State- 
ment of the Question of Being,’’ proved to be an introduction to the 
philosophy of Martin Heidegger. Valuable excursions into conten- 
porary thought were provided by two papers dealing respectively 
with Whitehead and Stern,—the former, ‘‘Value in Whitehead’s 
Metaphysies,’’ exciting particularly prolonged and interested com- 


ment from the floor. 

‘“‘The Role of Graphical Methods of Analysis in the History of 
Logic’’ (the sole logician’s contribution, incidentally) was amply 
and fascinatingly illustrated with large charts tracing the function 
of pictorial aids in the development of the logic of classes and the 


logic of systems. Striking a note obviously needed in the contem- 
porary world, academic and otherwise, the concluding paper of the 
program expounded, on philosophic grounds, ‘‘The Indefensibility of 
Dictatorship.’’ 

Approximately one hundred members and guests were in at: 
tendance. For the coming year, the following officers of the society 
were elected: President, Marten ten Hoor of Tulane University; to 
the Council, Emily S. Dexter of Agnes Scott College, Marjorie S. 
Harris of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, and John Paul Nafe 
of Washington University, St. Louis. Frank A. Geldard of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia continues as Secretary-Treasurer, the term of his 
office being three years. Upon recommendation of the Council, 
twelve new members were elected. It was voted to accept the invi- 
tation of the University of Tennessee to convene at Knoxville for the 
next annual meeting. The date of this meeting will be April 15th 
and 16th, 1938. 

KENNETH K. Berry. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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